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Dean Scott, Of Necessity 

Writes Letter to Himself 

^ 


Odd as it must appear, Dr. John W. 
Scott, dean of Auburn’s school of 
science and literature, recently had 
the novel experience of legitimately 
writing a letter to himself. 

And even more unusual is the fact 
that the letter had to be of a con¬ 
gratulatory nature, if he was to act 
in his strict line of duty as a college 
dean. 

It was this way: The name of his 
attractive young daughter, Eleanor 
Lucile Scott, Auburn sophomore in 
science and literature, appeared on 
the list which came to his desk of 
students whose scholarship average 
for the first semester was 90 per 
cent or above. Miss Scott averaged 
91.45 in her eight subjects. 

Ten years ago when Dr. Scott came 
to Auburn from Oklahoma A. & M. 
he initiated the practice of writing 
personal letters of commendation to 
parents of Auburn students who 
averaged 90 or better in their 
studies. 

“Writing these letters to parents 
is one of my most pleasant duties,” 
said Dean Scott, “and I’m glad that 
Eleanor has placed me in this ‘em¬ 
barrassing’ position. I hope she does 
it again.” 



An ultra modern $50,000 hotel is 
being erected in Auburn by J. Howard 
Pitts. To be known as Pitts’ Hotel, 
the new hostelry will be located on 
East Magnolia Avenue, one-half 
. block from College Street. It will 
be completed this summer. 

The new hotel will consist of 36 
rooms, with sound proof walls, steam 
heat, and circulating ice water. Each 
room is to have private bath. The 
structure is to be three stories, the 
ground floor to include a lobby, 
space for four shops, and a cafe. The 
hotel will have a total frontage of 
100 feet. 

Architect for the structure is Carl 
Cooper, of Montgomery, whose de¬ 
signs call for outside construction of 
stucco veneer trimmed in tile. When 
completed the new hotel will be the 
largest business structure in the City 
of Auburn. 

Since graduation at Auburn in 
1931, Mr. Pitts has been engaged in 
business here for several years. 
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To Every "Auburn Man”: 

Another Commencement Day for 
Auburn will soon be here. This year 
has passed very quickly, for it seems 
not so long ago since our last Com¬ 
mencement at Auburn. Circle Sun¬ 
day, May 30th, and Monday, May 
31st, in your engagement book. These 
are the two days that are designated 
as Commencement Days. The pro¬ 
gram this year will be most interest¬ 
ing to you. 

Auburn will have one of the larg¬ 
est graduating classes in its history, 
and it would be most becoming if a 
large gathering of “old grads” as¬ 
sembled to welcome these seniors to 
the ranks of our Alumni Association. 
These young men and women who 
will bid their final “good-bye” to Au¬ 
burn as students will in the next few 
years constitute the back bone of our 
Association. They are the ones who 
will carry on the work of the Associa¬ 
tion, and it will be an inspiration to 
them to know that Auburn men of 
classes before they were born are 
attending Commencement exercises 
at Auburn and evidencing their con¬ 
tinued interest in our beloved Alma 
Mater. 

The meetings which we have held 
throughout the State have convinced 
me of the enthusiasm of Auburn men 
everywhere. With the full-hearted 
cooperation of Dr. Duncan, we have 
held meetings in many of the large 
centers of the State, and all of these 
meetings were widely attended and 
we have added many members to our 
Association. Coach Meagher and 
Secretary McCollum have worked un¬ 
ceasingly since we initiated this new 
drive, and the work is showing fine 
results. 

We have decided on a definite ob¬ 
jective for the Association in that 
we are concentrating our efforts to¬ 
ward the building of a stadium and 
new field house. The present ath¬ 
letic plant is a disgrace to an in- 



Maurice I. Bloch 


stitution that enjoys the prestige 
throughout the nation equal to that 
of Auburn’s. 

We expect to have 5,000 members 
in our organization by the first of 
the year. If you, who read this, are 
not now members, please mail your 
check to the Alumni Association for 
your annual dues, and help us reach 
our objective. Do not simply be a 
person “who went to Auburn”, but 
be an “Auburn man.” I know that 
you love your old school and are “go¬ 
ing to the bat” for it at any time, 
but help us get an organization num¬ 
erically strong so that we can con¬ 
centrate our efforts to combat any 
outside influence that may attempt 
to injure our institution. 

I hope to see you at Auburn for 
Commencement. The barbecue it¬ 
self prepared by those famous Au¬ 
burn chefs is sufficient incentive for 
your attending. Let's make this Au¬ 
burn’s biggest and best Commence¬ 
ment. Yours for Auburn, 



The Auburn Alumnus 
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Al umni Launch Drive to Increase Athletic Facilities 

Project Includes Small Stadium, Field House, and Fifth-Mile Track—All of Which Are Badly 
Needed to Accommodate Increase in Student Body 


P ERFECT HAS been the response 
of Auburn men to the project 
initiated within the last six 
weeks by Maurice I. Bloch, of Selma, 
president of the Auburn Alumni As¬ 
sociation, to provide badly needed 
athletic facilities at Auburn. 

The plan—which has already met 
with whole-hearted cooperation of 
eight Auburn Chapters in Alabama— 
contemplates the erection of a small 
stadium on the campus, with seating 
capacity for about 5,000 people; a 
field house with locker rooms and 
showers for the football team; and 
the construction of a one-fifth mile 
track. 

In addressing Auburn men at the 
eight meetings over the state, Coach 
Jack Meagher explained that the 
present gymnasium, erected by alum¬ 
ni in 1916 when there were only 
about 700 students, is inadequate. 
Auburn this year has 2,593 students. 

The new field house would greatly 
relieve the conjestion at Alumni 
Gymnasium, for the new structure 
would provide adequate quarters for 
the football team. As a result, the 
Gymnasium would then accommodate 
other major sports, such as baseball, 
basketball, and track. 

The entire project is contemplated 
to cost in the neighborhood of $100,- 
000. This sum will be obtained in 
this way: Including the balance earn¬ 
ed this year on the game in Cuba 
with Villanova, a sufficient number 
of $5 contributions from Auburn 
men is expected to bring the amount 
to some $50,000. This done, it is be¬ 
lieved that federal aid may be ob¬ 
tained for the balance. 

Dr. L. N. Duncan, Auburn’s presi¬ 
dent, is aiding 100 per cent in the 
project. He attended a number of 
the Chapter meetings and endorsed 
the project initiated by Mr. Bloch 
and Coach Meagher. Also attending 
the meetings and handling the re¬ 


cords for the project is Coach F. G. 
(Buddy) McCollum, who is serving 
as alumni secretary. 

During the past few weeks alumni 
chapter meetings have been held at 
the following places: (Figures indi¬ 
cate the number of Auburn men at¬ 
tending.) Mobile, 40; Gadsden, 60; 
Anniston, 125; Jasper, 60; Mont¬ 
gomery, 100; Birmingham, 300; De¬ 
catur, 30; Sheffield, 50, which was a 
100-per cent attendance of the chap¬ 
ter there and those at Florence and 
Tuscumbia. Total attendance at the 
meetings was 765. At each of the 
meetings Coach McCollum showed 
several reels of movie film of the Au¬ 
burn team in action. 

In pointing out Auburn’s need for 
enlarged athletic facilities for the 
football team, Coach Meagher stress¬ 
ed the point that the Auburn Tigers 
have lost only four games during the 
past two seasons. Eight games were 
won and two lost in 1935; in 1936 
the team won nine contests, losing the 
same number as the year before. 

During the two seasons the team 
has played in almost every section of 
the United States and has, in every 
contest, upheld the fine traditions of 


Auburn. No team ever played more 
skillfully, or displayed greater cour¬ 
age, loyalty, ambition, and sportman- 
ship. The reception accorded the 
Tigers throughout the country has 
been most favorable. After each 
road trip, Coach Meagher has re¬ 
ceived many letters from prominent 
people, railroad, and hotel officials 
who wrote in highest terms of these 
Auburn athletes. 

All in all, Coach Meagher and Au¬ 
burn men are saying: “Since we do 
have a football team that will rank 
with any in the country, why should¬ 
n’t we provide the necessary campus 
facilities to accomodate the Tigers?” 

As usual, Auburn will have another 
tough football schedule next Fall, but 
the Tigers will be considerably 
heavier inl937. For the first time in 
many years of athletic history at Au¬ 
burn, the wearers of the Orange and 
Blue will approach the weight of 
their opponents. Auburn’s 1937 line 
and backfield will be, on the average, 
10 pounds heavier per man. And, 
even though comprised chiefly of 
Sophomores, the 1937 team should be 
almost equal to that of 1936, he ex¬ 
plained. 



O. K. Seyforth, of Anniston, was named president of the Calhoun County 
Auburn Alumni Chapter at the April meeting held in the Alabama Hotel in 
Anniston. A feature of the meeting was the group of high school students 
(shown at right above) who were present as guests of the Chapter. Other 
officers elected to serve with Mr. Seyforth are Thomas Martin, Jackson¬ 
ville, Dr. T. B. Howie, Oxford, and Ernest Sharpe, Piedmont, vice-presi¬ 
dents; and E. L. Potter, secretary-treasurer. 
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T. N. Powell Makes 10,000-Mile Flight 

To Witness His Son’s Graduation Here 


T HOMAS N. POWELL, who at¬ 
tended Auburn for two years, 
1908- , 10, has flown 10,000 miles from 
the Phillipine Islands to be in Au¬ 
burn when his son, Thomas N., Jr., 
receives his diploma in engineering 
administration at the 65th com¬ 
mencement exercises on May 30 and 
31. Mr. Powell is a successful at¬ 
torney at Iloilo, P. I. 

An able account of his flight is 
told in the following feature story 
which appeared in The Atlanta Con¬ 
stitution of Saturday morning, May 
3. Photographer Slayton, of The 
Constitution, and reporters were at 
the Atlanta airport when Mr. Powell 
landed there on Friday, May 2. 

The following story is reprinted 
through courtesy of that paper: 

Eight days ago Thomas N. Powell 
closed the doors of his office in Iloilo, 
Phillippine Islands, boarded a plane 
for Manila. From there he caught a 
Pan-American Clipper ship and set 
sail for Atlanta. Yesterday afternoon 
he reached Candler field, setting foot 
on Atlanta soil for the first time in 
14 years, and thus becoming the first 
passenger to land in Atlanta from 
Manila via the air route. 

Signor Ferdinant Magellan, the 
Italian, made the same trip, although 
not coming to Atlanta, of course. 
The signor went from Manila to the 
shores of California in the sixteenth 
century as part of his around-the- 
world trip and it took the good skip¬ 
per about nine months to make the 
journey, he being fortunate in having 
good weather. 

A graduate of the University of 
Georgia and now practicing law on 
the Pacific island, Mr. Powell promis¬ 
ed his oldest son, Tom, that he would 
attend his graduation in June. He 
kept his promise. 

The last visit he made to Atlanta, 
in 1923, he made by boat, the Pan- 
American Clipper ship means of 
travel at that time not even being a 
distant thought in aviation officials’ 
minds. It took Mr. Powell more than 
five weeks to negotiate the distance 
in 1923, but his air voyage necessitated 
only six days of actual traveling. 

The “Flying Father” left Manila 
at 4 o’clock last Thursday morning, 
arrived in Guam, a distance of 1,593 
miles, at 6:30 o’clock Friday night. 
At 6 o’clock Saturday morning he left 
for the Wake islands, a span of 1,672 
miles, and arrived there at 7 o’clock 
Saturday night. 


He left Wake at 6 o’clock Sunday 
morning and reached Midway, a 1,- 
194-mile hop, at 5 o’clock Saturday 
afternoon. Strange, but true, passing 
the international date line caused Mr. 
Powell to “lose” a day, hence his ar¬ 
rival on Saturday after leaving on 
Sunday. 

At 6 o’clock Sunday morning he 
bade adieu to the Midway isles and 
the giant plane pointed its nose to¬ 
ward Hawaii, arriving there at 5:30 
o’clock Sunday afternoon, a distance 
of 1,312 miles. 


There bad weather was encounter¬ 
ed, necessitating a one-day delay. 

Mr. Powell enjoyed a day of Hono¬ 
lulu hospitality and at 12 o’clock 
noon Tuesday departed on the long¬ 
est part of the trip, a 2,392-mile hop 
across the Pacific from Honolulu to 
Alameda. 

At 10:30 o’clock Wednesday morn¬ 
ing he arose and found himself in 
Alameda, Cal., only 2,700 miles from 
his goal. He left Alameda at 7:30 
o’clock the same night and reached 
Dallas, Texas, Thursday night. At 
4:55 o’clock yesterday afternoon he 
was embraced by his wife and child¬ 
ren. More than 10,000 miles were 
behind him, but “it was the greatest 
trip I ever had,” he said. 

(Continued on Page 32) 



Photo by Slayton of the Atlanta Constitution 

Mr. Powell is shown above with family just after he landed at the Atlanta 
Airport which terminated his 10,000-mile flight from the Phillipines to see 
his son graduate this year at Auburn. Shown with him are, left to right, 
Bob Powell, also a student at Auburn, Mrs. Powell, and Thomas N. Powell, 
Jr., who will receive his degree on May 31 after making an excellent scholar¬ 
ship record in engineering administration. Bob Powell is a sophomore in 
mechanical engineering at Auburn. Sketch above shows route and distance 
flown by Mr. Powell 
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Class Reunions Planned for Commencement 

Classes of 1897 , / 699 , / 900 , 1901, 1917, 1927 


O UTSTANDING feature of Au¬ 
burn's 65th Commencement 
Exercises on Sunday and 
Monday, May 30 and 31, will be the 
reunions of six classes, announces 
Prof. J. R. Rutland, '00, head of the 
reunion committee. 

The reunion classes are those of 
1897, 1899, 1900, 1901, 1917, and 
1927. 

Professor Rutland has directed 
personally the correspondence in con¬ 
nection with his Class of 1900, and 
Pres. L. N. Duncan, a member of the 
same class, has likewise aided in the 
promotion of the event. 

A total of 22 members of the 1900 
Class have definitely made plans to 
attend the reunion. They are expect¬ 
ed to be present for the class smoker 
at the President's Mansion Sunday 
evening at 8:00 o'clock, May 30, 
where a reception for the senior 
class, faculty, alumni, and friends 
will be held later that evening. 

Next feature of the 1900 exercises 
—which is expected to be similar to 
the reunions of each of the six classes 
—will be a meeting Monday morning, 
9:30 a. m., May 31, at a designated 
class room in Samford Hall, the old 
Main Building. The graduation exer¬ 
cises will follow at 10 o’clock with 
the baccalaureate address delivered 
by John Temple Graves, II, widely- 



Program 

65th Commencement 

SUNDAY—MAY 30 

11a. m.—Baccalaureate Ser¬ 
mon—Langdon Hall. 
Noble C. Powell, D. 
D. Dean, Washington 
Cathedral Warden, 
College of Preachers, 
Washington, D. C. 

8-10 p. m.—Reception for Sen¬ 
ior Class, Faculty, 
and friends, Presi¬ 
dent's Home. 

MONDAY—MAY 31 

9 a. m.—Class reunions. 

10 a. m.—Baccalaureate Exer¬ 
cises—Langdon Hall 
—address by John 
Temple Graves II, 
Litt. B., LL.B., D. C. 
L., columnist, Bir¬ 
mingham Age-Herald, 
Birmingham A 1 a - 
bama. Conferring of 
Degrees, Award of 
Commissions, Award 
of Prizes. 

12 Noon—Business meeting of 
the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion in Langdon Hall, 
Maurice I. Bloch, Sel¬ 
ma, Alabama, presi¬ 
dent, presiding. 

1 pi. m.—Alumni Barbecue. 

Sunday, 2-5 p. m.—Monday 9- 
12 a. m., and 2-5 p. 
m.—Annual Exhibit 
of Drawing, Water 
Colors, Oil Paintings, 
and Models, School 
of Architecture and 
Arts, Architectural 
Building. 


known columnist of the Birmingham 
Age-Herald, the conferring of De¬ 
grees, and the awarding of Commis¬ 
sions and prizes. 

At 12 o'clock will be held the 
Business meeting of the Alumni As¬ 
sociation in Langdon Hall, with Mau¬ 
rice I. Bloch, Selma, presiding. At 
1 o’clock will come the Alumni bar¬ 
becue. 

Besides the Class of 1900, those 
who are promoting the reunions of 
the other classes are W. A. Fitz¬ 
gerald, Omaha, Ga., and Dr. J. B. 
Hobdy, Montgomery—Class of 1897; 
Col. Hartley A. Moon, Dr. George 
Wheeler, Montgomery, and J. S. Gil¬ 
liland, Goodwater—Class of 1899; 
Tom Bragg, Birmingham—Class of 
1901; Mrs. “Pap" Easter, 3812 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, and Mrs. Rebecca 


Stodghill Miles, State College, Miss. 
—Class of 1917; and W. H. H. Put¬ 
man, Birmingham—Class of 1927. 

Professor Rutland, in urging all 
returning graduates to communicate 
with him at least one week before 
Commencement, stated that comfort¬ 
able lodging will be arranged for 
alumni at the newly constructed 
State Camp on the Auburn Campus. 
Many alumni are expected to arrive 
in Auburn on Sunday and remain 
overnight for the graduation exer¬ 
cises on Monday. 

Following are members of the Class 
of 1900 who have already signified 
their intention of attending the re¬ 
union: W. L. Anderson, Gadsden; M. 
A. Beeson, Keener, Ala.; Peter Bran¬ 
non, Montgomery; A. N. Culver, 
Montgomery; W. C. Dowdell, Colum¬ 
bus, Ga.; I. R. Edwards, Sylacauga; 
J. J. Flowers, Dothan; G. C. Gilder, 
Mt. Meigs; R. B. Hall, New York 
City; J. P. Illges, Columbus, Ga.; W. 
A. Jordan, Montgomery; J. A. Lan- 
ford, New Orleans; F. C. McAlpine, 
Miami, Fla.; J. H. McGehee, Mont¬ 
gomery; J. T. McIntosh, Dadeville; 
John Maples, Maplesville; E. A. Mil¬ 
ler, Washington, D. C.; J. B. Mitchell, 
Huntsville; V. L. Neil, Trussville; 
George Phillips, Columbus, Ga.; J. 
W. Shuff, Birmingham; Professor 
Rutland and Dr. Duncan. 



John Temple Graves, II 
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Three Famous Southerners 

Yancey Lane •> Broun 


T HE BRILLIANT contributions 
to southern history of three 
famous men who once lived in 
Auburn were recalled here on April 
26 as bronze tablets were formally 
unveiled with elaborate exercises ar¬ 
ranged by the local Admiral Semmes 
Chapter of the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy. 

The tablets had been placed on the 
former homes in Auburn of William 
L. Yancey, famous southern orator 
and statesman of his day; General 
James H. Lane, distinguished Con¬ 
federate soldier and friend of Stone¬ 
wall Jackson; and Dr. William LeRoy 
Broun, former president of Auburn 
and pioneer in the then new technical 
education. 

Brief addresses were made at the 
three unveilings as follows: Dr. 
George Petrie spoke on the life of 
General Lane; Dr. John J. Wilmore 
spoke on Dr. Broun; and Colonel T. 
D. Samford, Opelika, member of the 
Board of Trustees, spoke on Yancey. 

Mrs. B. B. Ross presided at the 
exercises where old Southern tunes 
was played by the College Band and 
that of the Lee County High School, 
with Frank Grubbs and Lawrence 
Barnett, respectively, directing. 

Feature of the first of the unveil¬ 
ings was the presentation of the U. 
D. C. Cross of Honor to A. D. Lips¬ 
comb by Mrs. Herman D. Jones, 
president of the Alabama Division, 
and Mrs. Ralph B. Draughon, presi¬ 
dent of the local chapter. Miss 
Susan Lipscomb, recorder of crosses, 
had a part in the ceremony. Mr. 
Lipscomb, for many years a promi¬ 
nent druggist in Auburn, has a dis¬ 
tinguished World War record. 

The following cadet officers of the 
Auburn R. O. T. C. unit took part in 
the ceremonies: Brigade Staff—Col¬ 
onel J. L. Stewart, Lt. Col. R. C. 
Charlton, Major Bill Weaver, Capt. 
Alvin Morland, Captain Charles 
Graveley, and Capt. Walter Gilbert. 
Regimental commanders—Col. M. E. 
Weatherby, Col. H. Laatsch, and Col. 
J. H. Eaves. Color guards were 
Stuart Riddle and Van Shepard, with 
J. A. Robert, A. E. Wilson, and J. S. 
Pollard as color bearers. 

“William L. Yancey is the greatest 
orator America has ever produced,” 
said Colonel Samford in delivering 
the address at the unveiling of the 
tablet where Yancey once lived and 
now occupied by Dr. C. S. Yarbrough. 


General James Henry Lane 
By George Petrie 

No man connected with the col¬ 
lege at Auburn was more widely 
known throughout the South than 
General Lane. 

He was in the best sense a South¬ 
erner. Born in Virginia of an old 
Virginia family, he was educated at 
the Virginia Military Institute and at 
the University of Virginia. Later the 
degree Doctor of Philosophy was con¬ 
ferred on him by the University of 
West Virginia and the Doctor of 
Laws by Trinity College, North Caro¬ 
lina. 

His career as a teacher was long 
and honorable, extending over half a 
century and touching many places. 
He was a member of the faculties of 
the Virginia Military Institute, of the 
State Seminary of Florida, of the 
North Carolina Military Institute, of 
the Virginia Agricultural and Me¬ 
chanical College, of the Missouri 
School of Mines, and for a quarter of 
a century of the faculty of the Ala¬ 
bama Polytechnic Institute. 

As a teacher he was conscientious 
in the preparation of his work and 
thorough in his methods of instruc¬ 
tion. His pupils admired and re¬ 
spected him and carried his fame to 
all parts of this country and to many 
foreign lands. 

General Lane was by nature and by 
training a soldier. Educated at the 
Virginia Military Institute, the 
South's most famous Military School, 
he came under the influence of Stone¬ 
wall Jackson, and retained for him 
and for that institution a devotion 
that knew no end. And Jackson, un¬ 
der whom he served in the war, al¬ 
ways with a touch of a teacher’s af¬ 
fection for an old pupil, called him 
not by any title but simply “Lane”. 

When the war came in 1861, he 
was teaching in North Carolina. He 
quickly volunteered and throughout 
the war commanded North Carolina 
troops. Of their bravery and their 
steadiness in times of danger he 
never tired of speaking. 

General Lane was in all the large 
battles fought by the Army of North¬ 
ern Virginia and in many of the 
smaller ones. He took part in the 
first battle of the war at Bethel. He 
reached the stone wall in the famous 
charge at Gettysburg, and he sur¬ 
rendered as Brigadier General with 


Lee at Appomattox. He was wound¬ 
ed three times and won his military 
title for gallantry in action. His 
proudest possessions were letters of 
commendation from General Lee and 
from President Jefferson Davis. With 
these there was always in his mind the 
precious recollection that he had the 
confidence and the approval of 
Stonewall Jackson. 

When the war was over he follow¬ 
ed the advice of General Lee and set 
to work to build up peacefully once 
more, the sorely stricken South. No 
one could have been better fitted for 
this great task. It required courage: 
he had it abundantly. It took in¬ 
dustry: he was always industrious. 
It called for honesty: he was the soul 
of honor. It was no time for dreams, 
however beautiful: he was always a 
stern realist. 

So this man of the Old South, who 
while the war lasted fought heroical¬ 
ly as a soldier without fear and with¬ 
out reproach, when peace came de¬ 
voted himself with equal zeal to the 
noble task of restoring his country 
to prosperity, training its young men 
and handing down to them by precept 
and by example the fine virtues and 
the lofty ideals of the old days, and 
thus did his share to make the New 
South a worthy successor of the old. 

Dr. Wm. LeRoy Broun 

By Dr. John J. Wilmore 

Madam Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen:— We have met here this 
afternoon to pay tribute to a great 
man. I shall never forget that Janu¬ 
ary 23rd, thirty-five years ago when 
the word came to the campus that 
Dr. Broun was dead. I believe that 
all the students and all the faculty 
and all the town people felt that his 
passing was a personal loss. Person¬ 
ally, I have always felt the deepest 
sense of obligation to him, for I be¬ 
lieve that any success that I have 
been able tp make of my life was due 
directly to his friendship. He almost 
jeopardized his position as President 
of the college in demanding the con¬ 
firmation of my appointment after 
the Board of Trustees had dropped 
my name from the faculty roll. 

Dr. Broun was great in so many 
different fields. He was a great 
scholar of course, but he was also a 
great scientist, and a great teacher, 
and a great administrator, and a 
great friend of young people, and a 
great Christian gentleman. His scien¬ 
tific attainments and his admini¬ 
strative ability were best illustrated 
perhaps, in his service to the South¬ 
ern armies during the War between 
the States. 
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He was made a Lieutenant Colonel 
in the Confederate Army and was 
finally made Commander of the Rich¬ 
mond Arsenal in 1863. At the be¬ 
ginning of the war the South had no 
factories of any sort for the produc¬ 
tion of war materials, and very few 
skilled mechanics who could produce 
such materials. It seems to be a mat¬ 
ter of historic record that Dr. Broun’s 
scientific, technical and executive 
ability was largely responsible for 
the carrying on of the war. To show 
that there was no scarcity of ammu¬ 
nition and supplies at the end of the 
war, it is reported that a solid train 
load of such material was shipped out 
of Richmond after the command for 
evacuation of the city had been is¬ 
sued, and it is generally believed that 
Colonel Broun issued the last mili¬ 
tary order of the Confederate Cam¬ 
paign in Richmond when he ordered 
the destruction of the powder maga¬ 
zine after the army was well out of 
the city. 

Dr. Broun was a pioneer in the de¬ 
velopment of technical education. He 
established the first Manual Training 
course, and the first course in Elec¬ 
trical Engineering in the South, and 
he had a remarkable insight and 
breadth of view of the proper func¬ 
tion of the Land Grant College in our 
educational system. Quoting his own 
words “To secure the valuable edu¬ 
cative power in manual training, the 
prime object must be the education 
of the boy, and not the character of 
the work done, the instruction of the 
class, and not the construction of the 
material. When presented in this 
form it cultivates the faculties of ob¬ 
servation and invention, trains the 


hand to skill an accuracy in execu¬ 
tion, develops executive ability, im¬ 
parts habits of industry, gives self- 
reliance with the sense of increased 
power, and thus trains not the hand 
only, but the brain and the 
character.” 

Dr. Broun possessed wonderful 
power of making and keeping friends 
particularly among his students. The 
following is quoted from a eulogy by 
one of his students: “For over a half 
century I have loved, honored and 
admired him. I regard him as the 
foremost representative, among all 
the survivors of his generation, of 
the ideal type of a gentleman, scho¬ 
lar and teacher. No eulogy, no monu¬ 
ment, can portray his services. He 
will live in what he has done. Mis¬ 
sissippi, Georgia, Tennessee, Texas, 
Alabama and Virginia owe him in¬ 
calculable debts. We all who have 
known him and his thousands of 
pupils all over the South will cherish 
his memory and his example.” 

I quote again from a eulogy which 
appeared in the Auburn Alumni 
Quarterly, sometime after his death; 
“It may well be doubted if any other 
man has lived in the South whose 
noble life has resulted in such wide 
and deep general good as the life and 
work of William LeRoy Broun. In 
faithfulness, brave worth and wisdom 
this Educator is one of the most 
splendid figures of our South. 

“The glory of Dr. William LeRoy 
Broun’s life was its usefulness, its 
forthright utility. It was not what he 
knew, but what he did; not what he 
idealized, but what he realized; not 
what he visioned, but what he made 
possible, that gives his name a perma- 


ment place among the benefactors of 
his race. A University man, a college 
professor, a college President, the 
peer of any college-bred man in the 
country, his life was not a scholarly 
waste, lost in abstractions and liter¬ 
ary refinements. 

“It was a sustained effort to fur¬ 
ther the cause of industrial and tech¬ 
nical education in the South. And so 
fundamental, thorough, and far 
reaching was his work that it is hard 
to write of him with moderation.” 

We often hear mention made of the 
prodigality and waste of nature. Can 
imagination picture anything more 
wasteful than the blotting out of a 
great mind like that possessed by Dr. 
Broun. It seems a cruel fate that a 
mind so rich in experience, so ripe in 
judgment, so broad of vision, so finely 
balanced, and so perfectly adjusted 
in every way to lead humanity to 
higher levels of accomplishment, 
should go out like a sky rocket in 
the night. As the next best thing, 
let each of us resolve to take such in¬ 
spiration as we may from his life and 
work and carry on to the limit of our 
several abilities, the work he started, 
and try to live up to the ideals his 
life exemplified. 

It is most fitting that this bronze 
tablet should be placed here and I 
congratulate the organizations hav¬ 
ing it in charge. I am sure it will 
be an inspiration to young college 
men and women for generations to 
come, and I can think of nothing that 
would appeal to Dr. Broun more 
strongly if he were living, than such 
a testimonial. 

William L. Yancey 
By Col. T. D. Samford 

William Lowndes Yancey was born 
August 10, 1814, and died July 28, 
1865. These years, of course, are 
the most eventful years in a very 
eventful life. At the time of his 
birth his parents resided in South 
Carolina, but Yancey was born in 
Georgia, his mother being at the time 
on a visit to her parents in the lat¬ 
ter state. He is, therefore, by rights 
a son of South Carolina. There is no 
record that he ever lived in Georgia 
beyond the days of his infancy. 

Yancey came from a line of illus¬ 
trious ancestry, both on his paternal 
and maternal side. Some of those 
ancestors fought in the war of the 
Revolution for the independence of 
this country, and contributed signal 
service as American patriots. His 
own son, at the time of the secession 
of the Southern states, was a member 
of the United States Navy. He him- 
(Continued on Page 30) 



Some of those officiating in the ceremony are pictured above. They are, 
left to right, Dr. Wilmore, Mrs. Draughon, Dr. Petrie, Mrs. Jones, Colonel 
Samford, and Mrs. Ross. 




There was a time when Au¬ 
burn students—and even pro¬ 
fessors and their lady-loves — 
looked exactly like the dash¬ 
ing young couple at the left 
garbed in dress of the Gay 
Nineties. The gentleman is 
Edwin C. Godbold , Sehna , 
science and literature sopho¬ 
more, tvho is “all diked out” 
and ready to take Miss Mary 
Carmack , Auburn, sophomore 
in business administration , 
for a riotous spin on the 
famous old tandem which be¬ 
longed to Dr. George Petrie. 
The old tandem carried Dr. 
and Mrs. Petrie on a part of 
their honeymoon through the 
Valley of Virginia. 


Yesterday 


A bicycle ride would furnish only 
a minor thrill for the college stu¬ 
dent of 1937. Perhaps his great¬ 
est thrill comes from following a 
corps of acrobatic cheerleaders to 
applaud a 90-yard run at a major 
football game before at least 20,000 
people. 
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From the Glomerata 


The following pages are reprinted from the 1937 
Glomerata through courtesy of Editor Sam Gibbons, 
whose book this year has reached a “new high” in 
excellence of Auburn annuals. W. A. Benson, who 
has published the Glomerata for many years cooperated 
in the arranging of this special section for Auburn 
alumni.— Editor. 




Completing his three-year contract at 
the end of this season , Coach Jack 
Meagher has been rewarded for his 
good work by a new contract for three 
more years at this institution . 


Football at Auburn has surpassed even the fondest 
hopes of our most ardent admirers in the past three 
years. The main reason for this success in the field 
of endeavor most popular with all patrons is the fact 
that Auburn has a most able coaching staff. Headed 
by Coach Jack Meagher, the little general from 
Texas, who is admired and respected by all, and ably 
assisted by Del Morgan, Wilbur Hutsell, Ralph Jor¬ 
dan, Jimmie Hitchcock, Buddy McCollum, Boots 
Chambliss, and Sterling Dupree, these men have 
turned out in the past three years some of the best 
athletes ever produced at the Plains. The records for 


the past three years in football, basketball, baseball, 
and track are as good as any college in the South. 

During the 1936-37 football season Auburn won 
six games, lost two, and tied two. Playing the hardest 
schedule of any team in the country, and laboring 
under the handicap of insufficient reserves, Auburn 
came through with flying colors. The Auburn foot¬ 
ball team traveled exactly 11,297 miles during the sea¬ 
son, playing the leading teams of the nation, and giv¬ 
ing a good account of themselves during each game. 
It is to the credit of the team and the coaching staff 
that they took on all comers in all parts of the coun- 
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try and have never been known to offer any alibi for a defeat or a tie. This 
in itself is a credit to any institution. In looking over the records for the 
past year, compiled by Elmer G. Salter, it is noteworthy that during the 
entire season of ten games only one punt was blocked, this mishap costing 
us the post-season game with Villanova. 

On the right of this hoped-to-be enlightening account of Auburn’s athletic 
affairs during the past year, you will glimpse the pictures of three of the 
assistant football coaches. These graduates of Auburn have been aiding 
Coach Meagher since his inaugural campaign at Auburn. Jimmy Hitchcock 
is first assistant backfield coach, Buddy McCollum is in charge of the ends 
and aids Coach Jordan with the Freshmen, Boots Chambliss is directly re¬ 
sponsible for the fine guard play of the Tigers. It is a feather in the cap of 
the school that such fine aids for Coach Jack have been developed at this 
institution. Nowhere in the South have so many good assistant coaches been 
developed at their Alma Mater; these men will undoubtedly hold down head 
coaches’ jobs at some other institution in the near future. 

Directly below this write-up is the tangible evidence that Auburn has been 
highly successful in their athletic endeavors in the past twenty years. These 
cups represent the awards made to Auburn at various times for prowess in 
football, basketball, baseball, and track. Quite a few of them are the results 
of Coach Wilbur Hutsell’s excellent instruction in track. Coach Hutsell, 
along with his duties as head track coach, also ably handles the position as 
trainer. He is directly responsible for the condition and well-being of the 
varsity athletes in all major sports. A difficult enough task for two men, 
but one that is amply taken care of by this amiable gentleman. 


AT AUBURN 
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These two action photos show a hit of 
drama in the 1936 tilt with Georgia Tech 


Hutsell taping B. Hitchcock; Kilgore under light 
Burford and Rogers for a background. 


Coach Morgan , beside his duties as head Vne 
coach, is the head knocker-out on the baseball field 
and also finds time to instruct the Freshman bas¬ 
ketball squad. If you haven't had the opportunity 
of getting better acquainted with this gentleman of 
the coaching profession you are missing the chance 
of knowing one of the greatest characters to ap¬ 
pear in these parts. 





The scene depicted above is part of the daily routine that 
the players go through every afternoon during the season 
period. "Sarg” is seen handing out towels after practice; 
Frank Hamm, Joel Eaves, Jimmy Fenton, Frank Gantt, and 
Sidney Scarborough are the gentlemen partially clad. 

The guy snagging that pass is Auburn’s three-letter man 
and All-Southeastern end, Joel Eaves. Dr. Duncan is not 
trying to catch a ride, but is showing Senator Tom Heflin 
something of interest on the field. 

Coach Meagher is explaining the structure and composition 
of the pigskin to Captain Walter Gilbert, Auburn’s All- 
American center. No write-ups of any of the Tigers’ games 
for the past three years ever contained any statements about 
bad passes from center; thus Gilbert must have known how 
to handle that inflated pigskin. Gilbert was selected as All- 
Southeastern center for two successive years. 



TRACK AND FIELD 


Auburn’s thinly-clad cinder contestants will be led into 
battle this season by Wilton Kilgore. "Knots,” as his 
friends hail him, is the Conference champion in his spe¬ 
cialty, the 440-yard run. Kilgore will also be used in the 
220 during the current track season. This is Wilton’s 
third and last season with the tracksters. A knee injury 
suffered during the past football campaign will not 
handicap Auburn’s track captain, as the ailing leg has 
responded to Coach Hutsell’s treatment. Kilgore will be 
used as anchor man on the relay team this year. Charlie 
Lawrence is alternate captain for the coming season. 
These two lads will undoubtedly end their careers in a 
blaze of glory. 

This year marks the fifteenth year that Coach Wilbur 
Hutsell has been Head Coach of varsity and freshman 
track teams. Hutsell-coached teams in the past fourteen 
seasons have lost only three dual meets. Coach Hutsell 
was a member of the Olympic coaching staff in 1932 
and has a very enviable reputation as a trainer and coach. 
He has developed such stars as Weems Baskin, head 
track coach at the University of Georgia; Percy Beard, 
world record-holder in the hurdles, and who is at present 
head coach at the University of Florida. Coach Hutsell 
is being assisted in his track tutelage by Sterling Dupree, 
former Auburn football and track star. 

Losses to the team this year include Captain Ed Mc¬ 
Kenzie in the pole vault, Bobbie Blake and Charlie 
Bentley in the javelin, and Bill Emery and Powers, out- 
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standing distance men. The loss of these men, while be¬ 
ing keenly felt, will not be so hard to replace. Veterans 
returning for more competition on the cinder path in¬ 
clude four middle-distance aces: Kilgore, Conference 
champion in the 440; Bill Ellis, Hamp Williams, and 
Mousey Gresham. Another middle distance runner that 
may be used in this event is McKinnon, Freshman pros¬ 
pect from New Jersey. Bruce McGhee will be back for 







Kilgore winning Southeastern Conference 440 


the high jump. Charlie Lawrence is the only dash man 
returning and the lanky alternate captain will also be 
used in the 220. Woodard and Sellers will be the return¬ 
ing seasoned campaigners in the hurdle events. Garrison 
is the only candidate left over from last year for the 
broad jump. Tom McGehee, letter winner from last 
year, Hugh Rodgers and Vernon Burns will be on hand 
for the field events. Jeff Stinson, Ed Duncan, and Hu¬ 
bert Lee will be the distance men from last season’s 
squad. Not much help is expected from the Freshman 
squad of last year, but Coach Hutsell can always be 
counted on to develop several winners before the season 
gets under way. 


The schedule for this coming season will call for dual 
meets with Georgia, Georgia Tech, Florida, and Birming¬ 
ham-Southern. Georgia will probably be the hardest of 
these dual meets to win. They will have the outstanding 
track squad in the South this year. Tech, Florida, and 
Birmingham-Southern will probably be beaten by the 
Tiger cinder artists. Florida may cause quite a bit of 
trouble, as Percy Beard will turn out a good squad at 
the ’Gator university. Auburn’s Freshman tracksters will 
engage in dual competition with Georgia Tech and Bir¬ 
mingham-Southern plebes. These meets will probably be 
held in connection with the varsity struggles on the same 


Listed below are the track records that have been made 
here at Auburn and the names of the record-holders: 
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Captains Jacoby and Klepinger with the 
varsity and freshman polo team. 


POLO 


A polo team of high caliber seems to be again assured ^ 

for Auburn this year. Aspirants for the team have been 
working out daily under the direction of Captain W. J. 

Klepinger and Captain L. E. Jacoby, the former having 
charge of the more seasoned candidates and the latter 
teaching the rudiments of the game to the less experi¬ 
enced hopefuls. 

At the present time practice sessions are devoted for 
the most part to training ponies for polo handling, a 
skilled matter in itself. A new group of mounts is being ^ 

acclimated to the arduous duties of serving as polo 
mounts. 

The schedule of contests is still in the vaguely indefi- l 

nite stage, due to the fact that the polo team has to 
travel far afield to find opponents. With the exception 
of a few army teams at nearby training posts, there is * 

no opposition for the local polo enthusiasts to vaunt their 
enthusiasm on. 

Tilts with Missouri and Illinois are still in the con¬ 
templative stage, although offering about the best chance 
for collegiate matches this season. Missouri, Illinois, and 
Ohio State were met last year and the local squad gave 
a good account of itself. In 1935, Missouri and Ohio 
State entertained the team on its first long road jaunt. 






The 1937 swimming team, coached by "Boots” Cham- 
bless and captained by Brandt Woodward, is showing 
great progress as this book goes to press. The team is 
consequently in top form, stated the paddlers’ efficient 
manager, Robert Johnson. Manager Johnson expressed 
the tank team’s as well as his own appreciation for the 
exceptional cooperation and assistance that they were re¬ 
ceiving from the Athletic Department this season. 

Through the efforts of Coach Chambless, as well as 
the Athletic Department, several road trips have been 
planned for this coming competitive season. To date 
sixteen men have signed entry blanks and are eligible for 
intercollegiate competition. New equipment, swimming 
suits and robes have been acquired and plans are to take 
a minimum of ten swimmers on the road trips. Time 
trials have been held by Captain Woodward to deter¬ 
mine the actual ability of his teammates, and the results 
indicate that Auburn will make as good a name in this 
fairly new sport here on the campus as they have in the 
four major sport branches. 

The first meet of the season was held here in Alumni 
Gvmnasium with the University of Georgia. 


Left to right: Back row— Rice, Forbes, Kierstead, Griswold, 
Couch, Reinow, Conner, Wilkes, Johnson. 

Front row —McCue, Martin, Nall, Lyons, Mantell, Cannon, 
Woodward, Laney, Hagan, Thomas, Munger. 


BRANDT WOODWARD 
Captain of Swimming 



POOL 







THE CANDID CAMERA 


1 — The football team watching the Cubans pass by in 
front of the Hotel Presidente. 

2 — "A” Club boys in Benning. 

3 — Coaches Hitchcock, McCollum and Jordan enjoying 
the trip to Cuba. 

4 — Baskeleers O'Riley and Pappas. 

5 — Some followers of the team. 

6 — The football team dressed just before the VUlanova 
fray. 

7 — The Tiger back field as the enemy sees it around end. 

8 — "Hardwood” Hamm grabs a hot one, and then 
walks over before the camera for this one. 

9 — Keep your distances , boys! The ladies' fencing team. 

10 — Coach Meagher takes time out to pose for this one 
on the President's lawn. 

11 — This shows that Osmo Smith always knew what the 
team was doing on the field. 

12 — Emily Hixon practicing for the annual horse show. 

13 — A tense moment during one of the polo games 
played with the Fort Benning squad. 
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14 — These boys have to fight the ladies away, so they 
are now fencers. 

15 — Furlow again . 

16 — Home was never like this, Eh, Roxy and Walt? 

17 — Brawner takes a high one during the spring horse 


18 — Captain "Duck Soup” McKinnon caught with his 
feet in the stirrups. The horse looks gentle. 

19 — Bruce McGehee looks better when he is jumping 
those high bamboos. 

20 — These boys look like ballet girls here, but they can 
kick that ball. 

21 — Must be sea-sick to hold on so tightly. 

22 — Roxy and Frank taking it easy on the overseas trip. 

23 — Coach Dell Morgan shows how an o’d salt does it. 

24 — Williams, Hitchcock, McKissick, and Loflin. 

25 — "Scuttle" Perry's four stooges. 

26 — Tuffy McAllister looks on during an interfratern'ty 
football game. 

27 — During the Auburn-Georgia game in Columbus, Ga. 

28 — Shirt-sleeve weather during the VUlanova-Auburn 
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RANDOM. 


( 1) Portrait of a Chi Omega 
reading Esquire. 

( 2) Problem on what blonde 
was that 1 seen you with 
last night. 

( 3) Theatre where thirty-five 
cents of Sunday show 
brings fifty cents* worth of 
mugging from date after 
carrying. 

( 4) Canton Cassanova . . . 
Hong Kong Hotshot. 

( 5) Dean of school of busi¬ 
ness having sniff of snuff. 

( 6) Car stopped in mid town 
in search for corn 
whiskey. Who wouldn y t 
search? 

( 7) Joiner with checks and 
snikker. 

( 8) Sioux-set settling settle¬ 
ment. Settle. Settle. 

( 9) Melancholy Mule medi¬ 
tating. 







(15) 


Negotiating sale of city 
for one blanket and car 
fare for three to Society 

Hill. 

The prominence of things 
and how they stick out. 
Students after poker game 
with Ex-Student , J. Rob¬ 
erts. 

Ugh! Big ppe make 
smoke. 

You on wall on morning 
after "A” Club dance. 
Animal Husbandry build¬ 
ing with shades. 

Lucy at the lamp post. 
Just before the wedding, 
Wilma. 

Monterallo f s conception 
of Auburn at mess. 

Hair cuts and bosses. Ep¬ 
som Downs and salts. 
Horses, horse guards, and 
howsomeerers. 








( 1) Off de leiber quarrantine, 
quarrantine, quarrantine. 

( 2) What happens every morn¬ 
ing in a burg where they 
drag in the sidewalks at 
seven-thirty? They set 
them out again. 

( 3) Just before a June wed¬ 
ding . . . the candidates 
having already lost their 
shirts to the girl. 

( 4) Saturday night sizz, duck 
stuff, and cheezy chaser. 

( 5) Ag. Bottom beef stew, Sig¬ 
ma Nus and Theta Chis. 

( 6) Soldiers, sidewalk and sa¬ 
lutes. Salami! 

( 7) A far-fetched focus of a 
fooling-around. 

( 8) Eye-Talians with guns . . . 
without clothes. 

( 9) The woods, as if you 
didn’t know. 

(10) Bridge. Say poker, and 
we’ll try, but these blondes 
are so difficult. 












Arrow and Van Huesen 
lacking. 

Woods, again. Conven¬ 
ient when the plumber 
doesn f t come. 

Front porch, back porch, 
and all around the frown. 

Toss-up . . . heads or 
tails. Dirty, dirty, dutch 
soap. 

Example of not eating 
cream of wheat for break¬ 
fast. 

Seven, eleven, and box 
cars to boot. 

White Hoss . . . four 

dollars. 

Wheels, wheedles and 
whiffle-tree. 

Tea, tents, and the Tsetse 
fly. 

Police line-up . . . po'ice 
gone fishing. 






JACE GREENE 
Drum Major 


AUBURN BAND 


Organized in 1892 by Prof. M. Thomas Fullan—who is today 
actively engaged in his many duties as head professor of machine 
design—the Auburn Band of 1,937 is a "far cry” from its "drum- 
and-bugle-corps” days of the gay nineties. Its membership this year 
numbers more than 80. Succeeding Professor Fullan as director was 
Prof. A. L. Thomas, who in turn was succeeded by P. R. Bidez, 
present director. Prof. Frank E. Grubbs, mathematics instructor, 
is assistant director. 

Outside of college affairs—which include participation in all 
military ceremonies, attendance at football games, and campus con¬ 
certs—the band has made its contribution in other ways. 

An example of this is its World War record. It was the official 
band of the 167th Alabama Rainbow Division. Mr. Bidez was the 
director and most of the members of this war-time band were 
former Auburn Students. It has been said that the band was the 
first American band of the A. E. F. to cross the Rhine and that it 
was playing "Touchdown Auburn” at the time. 

Being strictly a military band, an Auburn drum major purposely 
leaves off the "fancy stuff” but no effort is spared throughout the 
year in developing a first-rate musical organization. An average of 
five hours per week is spent in serious rehearsals. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Certain 


I N 1916, I left Auburn where I was 
professor of rhetoric to come to 
the Detroit public schools. At that 
time Detroit was changing almost be¬ 
fore one’s eyes from a leisurely, 
rather beautiful American town with 
French traditions, to a large in¬ 
dustrial metropolis, dirty, treeless, 
noisy, with a large foreign-speaking 
population. This growth was, of 
course, very apparent in the schools. 
The school population grew at a rate 
of 20,000 to 25,000 children a year. 
This entailed an enormous building 
program, and offered unusual oppor¬ 
tunities to anyone interested in edu¬ 
cational advancement. 

My first position in the Detroit 
schools was head of the English de¬ 
partment in the famous Cass Techni¬ 
cal High School. You can imagine 
that was a stimulating job for a 
graduate of a technical college! War 
fever was at its height in Detroit and 
I spent my time teaching, drilling 
cadet units, trying to cajole recruit¬ 
ing officers into enlisting me (at 
that time I weighed about 125 and 
had chronic appendicitis), writing 
broadsides for libepty-loan drives, 
helping to organize the Junior Red 
Cross, and writing standards for 
elementary school libraries. Of this 
last, more later. 

“I am the ghost- 99 

It was during these years that I 
wrote and acted in a play—I may as 


well confess it. It was to form part 
of a program of a liberty-loan rally, 
as I recall. One of the characters 
was the ghost of Bismarck—a role 
which all of the actors wisely de¬ 
clined to play. They agreed that since 
I had written the play, it was up to 
me ,to be Bismarck’s ghost. The per¬ 
formance was to take place in the 
old Board of Commerce Auditorium. 
Just before the curtain, I decided to 
go over my lines by myself, and so, 
shrouded in ghostly draperies, I 
quietly entered a darkened commit¬ 
tee room, some distance from the 
auditorium. I didn’t turn on the 
lights, but strode to the end of the 
room and began, in rumbling tones, 
“I am the ghost of Bismarck.” I got 
no further. There came a terrified 
yell and a noise of over-turning 
chairs, as some one leaped for the 
door and ran down the corridor. I 
ran after him calling—“Here, wait 
a minute! I’m not Bismarck’s ghost!” 
But my auditor didn’t wait. He 
could take no chances in a dark room 
with anyone insane enough to think 
himself Bismarck in Detroit in 1918! 
I like to tell this because I hope 
sometime the story will reach the 
ears of my unwilling audience and 
set his mind at rest. After this sig¬ 
nal success at dramatic portrayal, I 
left the boards and did not return 
even when Sam Hume, of the Detroit 
Little Theatre, begged me to join his 
troupe. 

In 1918 I was appointed director 
of English with the Army Education 
Corps of the A. E. F. We sailed from 
Hoboken on January 13th on a little 
Texas coastwise trading vessel—the 
San Jacinto. When the captain learn¬ 
ed that besides leaving dock on the 
13 th, his passengers were school¬ 
teachers, he felt hopelessly jinxed, 
and he was, unhappily, right about 
it. We were three weeks making the 
trip; were driven off our course by 
storms; and when we finally reached 
Cherbourg, one of our party dropped 
dead from heart-disease and we were 
refused docking privileges! 

National Library Standards 

My work, which took me wherever 
there were American soldiers— 
France, Belgium, and Germany— 
consisted of establishing post and di¬ 
visional schools, selecting and train¬ 
ing teachers, and organizing and 
supervising the preparation of in¬ 
structional materials. 


Miss Allie Glenn, Auburn 7 s 
treasurer for the last J^l years, 
had the “time of her life 77 one 
day early this Spring when she 
glanced into the small mirror, 
which stays constantly on her 
desk, and saw the image of Dr. 
C. C. Certain, 7 06, who was look¬ 
ing over her shoulder . He had 
walked into her office unexpect¬ 
ed while on a one-day stop-over 
in Auburn enroute back to De¬ 
troit from New Orleans where 
he attended the annual meeting 
of the National Education As¬ 
sociation. Accompanying the 
welcomed visitor was Mrs. Cer¬ 
tain — co-worker in his many ac¬ 
tivities—both of whom spent a 
busy day visiting in Auburn. Dr. 
Certain had not been on the Au¬ 
burn campus for more than 20 
years. Because of his highly in¬ 
teresting career, the Alumus edi¬ 
tor asked Dr. Certain to write 
the article which appears on this 
page. This he very kindly did 
after his return to Detroit .— 
Editor. 


When I returned, I was made head 
of English in Northwestern High 
School in Detroit, and here I de¬ 
veloped national standards for ele¬ 
mentary and high school libraries, 
and established the Detroit school li¬ 
brary system. I think I am prouder 
of this than of anything else I have 
ever accomplished. 

This library work was a carry-over 
from beginnings in the South. While 
I was head of English in the Birming¬ 
ham Central High School (1911- 
1915) I became interested in the 
very fine library in that school which 
was hampered in its work by lack of 
a regular appropriation for books, 
and menaced by the threat of public 
library control. With the co-opera¬ 
tion of Dr. P. P. Claxton, a Tennes¬ 
sean—then United States Commis¬ 
sioner of Education, I conducted a 
survey of school library conditions in 
the South. During my last year in 
the South, as professor of rhetoric at 
Auburn, Dr. C. C. Thatch provided 
me with secretarial help to tabulate 
the data thus secured. A preliminary 
report was published in School and 
Society , 

From 1918 to 1925, I served as 
chairman of various committees on 
school libraries for the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Second¬ 
ary Schools and for the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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Judge Walter B. Jones 



Although Judge Jones spent only 
one year at Auburn—and that one 
as a freshman student here in 1906— 
he is a staunch friend and frequent 
speaker at this institution. Numbers 
of Auburnites have received valuable 
training in recent years at the Jones 
Law School, in Montgomery, of which 
he is president and founder. After 
leaving Auburn, Judge Jones received 
his LL.B. degree at the University of 
Alabama in 1909. He is judge of the 
15th Judicial District. 


J. H. Kinzer ’22 

v__y 

By J. T. Alley 

J. H. Kinzer received his degree in 
electrical engineering from the Ala¬ 
bama Polytechnic Institute on May 
16, 1922, and was employed by the 
Alabama Power Company on May 22, 
1922. He was assigned to engineer¬ 
ing work in the office of L. C. Flour¬ 
noy at Birmingham. Shortly after¬ 
ward work was started on Radio Sta¬ 
tion WSY located in the Loveman, 
Joseph and Loeb Department Store 
and he helped to install the equip¬ 
ment and assisted in the operation 
of it. 

On January 1, 1925, he was sent 
to Selma as district superintendent 
and was employed in this capacity un¬ 
til April, 1925. At this time he was 
transferred to the engineering de¬ 
partment at Montgomery and was as¬ 
signed duties as an engineer in con¬ 
nection with the reconstruction of 
the Montgomery Distribution System. 
This experience was very valuable to 
him as he was transferred to Green¬ 


ville as district manager in April, 
1927. He was located there one year 
when he was given the managership 
of the Demopolis District. This dis¬ 
trict furnished service to the follow¬ 
ing towns and communities, Demopo¬ 
lis, Uniontown, Faunsdale, Gallion, 
Linden, Thomaston, Livingston, York 
and Cuba. A paved road was un¬ 
known in this section at this time, so 
it was quite a problem for him to 
visit the many towns in his district as 
often as he should. However, he was 
able to inject a spirit into his work 
that was helpful to his local man¬ 
agers in their efforts and in a short 
time the demand for additional ser¬ 
vice was represented in the increase 
in merchandise sales. In 1928 the 
electric distribution system and the 
water works at Eutaw were pur¬ 
chased, adding additional responsi¬ 
bilities of a different nature, as this 
was the first water works system 
operated by the Southern Division. 

In order to serve this territory a 
44 KV line was built from Livingston 
to Epes and Boligee and all KV line 
was run from Boligee to Akron and 
Eutaw. He was relieved of the re¬ 
sponsibility of the water works in 
1930 when it was sold to the Ala¬ 
bama Water Service Company. How¬ 
ever, soon after this the Alabama 
Power Company acquired from the 
Alabama Water Company the 
electrical distribution systems of 
Greensboro and Newbern, which were 
added to this district. Greensboro was 
served approximately one year from 
a steam plant before the 44 KV line 
was built from Faunsdale. 

In 1931 Gainesville was given ser¬ 
vice from an extension of the Epes 
line and in 1936 lines were built to 
serve Spring Hill and Dayton. This 
district is one of the largest in the 
state but the employees are of the 
cooperative type who are interested 
in their district. The result is that 
it is one of the outstanding districts 
in the state. Each year has seen the 
merchandise quotas increased but 
they have consistently proven their 
ability and have made wonderful pro¬ 
gress. In the major merchandise 
items, the district has a saturation 
of: ranges 30.4%, refrigerators 64.- 
8%, and water heaters 12%. 

There is a variety of industries lo¬ 
cated in the district, viz: one cotton 
mill, one cotton processing plant, six¬ 
teen cotton gins, two cheese facto¬ 
ries, three creameries, one butter 
plant, one chair factory, and several 
planing mills. 

Mr. Kinzer is also responsible for 
the operation and maintenance of 
two primary substations, Demopolis, 
and Cuba. Thirteen 44 KV substa¬ 


tions, approximately seventy - five 
miles of 110 KV line, two hundred 
miles of 44 KV line and about seven¬ 
ty-five miles of 11 KV and 6.9 KV 
lines. 

Kinzer is a past president of the 
Rotary Club and a member of the 
Rotary Board of Directors.— Power- 
grams, published by the Alabama 
Power Company. 


j A. J. Mitchell, ’81 

Funeral services for Alexander 
Jordan Mitchell, 76, former senior 
meteorologist of the United States 
Weather Bureau at the Jacksonville 
station, who died on April 4 at his 
home in Jacksonville, Fla., were held 
on April 6. Interment was in Oak- 
lawn Memorial Cemetery in Jackson¬ 
ville. 

Mr. Mitchell, who retired from 
active service with the Weather Bur¬ 
eau in June, 1932, had been connect¬ 
ed with the government department 
for 48 years, 38 of which he spent 
at the local station. 

A native of Glenville, Russell 
County, Alabama, where he was born 
on November 14, 1861, the son of 
Abraham H. and Ann Elizabeth 
Mitchell, he was graduated from Ala¬ 
bama Polytechnic Institute in 1881. 
He began his career as a meteorolo¬ 
gist with the Signal Corps the year 
following his graduation, and re¬ 
mained in the service when it became 
the United States Weather Bureau, 
coming to Florida in 1884. He was 
first stationed at Cedar Key. 

A writer on scientific subjects for 
magazines, Mr. Mitchell was fre¬ 
quently consulted and his judgment 
accepted by the highest officials of 
the Weather Bureau. 

A director of the Florida Histori¬ 
cal Society, he also was a member of 
the Florida Horticultural Society, 
with which he was prominently ident¬ 
ified; the Knights of Pythias and the 
Alpha Tau Omega fraternity. He 
was a member of the Methodist 
Church. 

He was married to Elizabeth Pryor 
of Mobile, October 11, 1883. 

Four children, two of whom died 
in infancy, were born to them.. Ruth, 
who became the wife of J. O. Walton, 
died here suddenly Friday. 

In addition to his widow, he is sur¬ 
vived by another daughter, Lucile of 
Jacksonville; two brothers, A. P., and 
H. H. Mitchell, and a sister, Mrs. E. 
B. Bishop, all of Alabama. 

Pallbearers were: T. Frederick 
Davis, Dr. L. L. Copeland, Julian H. 
Jackson, John H. Gay, C. E. Harri¬ 
son and Louis E. Rothermel. 
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Auburn Alumni 

An enthusiastic group of Auburn 
men was in the stands in Detroit last 
fall when Coach Jack Meagher’s foot¬ 
ball team defeated that of the Uni¬ 
versity of Detroit by a score of 6 to 
0. Thanks to Talmage C. Hughes, 
Class of 1910, the Alumnus here pre¬ 
sents his interesting account of the 
dinner which followed the game: 

On October 17 a number of Au¬ 
burn Alumni met in Detroit and at¬ 
tended the football game between 
Auburn and the University of Detroit. 
The organization work of this meet¬ 
ing started sometime before that date 
and was handled by S. W. Dupey, H. 
D. Baker, N. L. Baker, C. B. Rich¬ 
ardson and T. C. Hughes. 

The writer felt the Auburn spirit 
early in the week when he was call¬ 
ed out of bed by telephone. He ex¬ 
pected the call to be from someone 
who wished to give him a big job and 
when he was asked if he were the 
architect for the Fisher Building, he 
knew it was all a big mistake. Just 
then came over the wire the old Au¬ 
burn yell, “Nigger, Nigger, hoe po¬ 
tato!” It didn’t sound much like Au¬ 
burn men, but rather amateurish. 

The report of the game itself which 
was very wonderful and turned out 
in a most satisfactory way, has been 
well reported in the newspapers. Fol¬ 
lowing the game a dinner at the In¬ 
tercollegiate Alumni Club in Detroit 
was attended by the following: 

A. S. Hertz, ’01, General Electric 
Company, 4996 Woodland Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio; C. B. Richardson, 
’07, 15700 Rosemont Avenue, De¬ 

troit; C. S. Ripley, ’07, 3110 Payne 
Avenue, Cleveland; N. L. Baker, ’08, 
3832 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit; T. C. 
Hughes, ’10, 120 Madison Avenue, 

Detroit; S. W. Dupey, ’ll, 7754 Ap- 
poline Avenue, Detroit; G. S. Rich¬ 
ardson, Ex. ’ll, Detroit; Albert 
Bonds, ’15, American Steel and Wire 
Co., Rockerfellow Bldg., Cleveland; 
J. D. Williford, ’16, 512 Morning- 
view Avenue, Akron, Ohio; R. F. Wil¬ 
liford, ’16, Akron; E. T. Enslen, ’17, 
724 Homecrest Avenue, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; H. D. Baker, ’17, 2832 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit; Mrs. Carl E. 
Weideberg, ’17, 3266 Ardmore Road, 
Cleveland; A. L. Jones, ’19, 712 Oak 
Street, Birmingham, Mich.; M. D. 
Sanders, ’19, Detroit, Mich.; Carl E. 
Weideberg, ’20, 3266 Ardmore Road, 
Cleveland; and J. E. Pollack, ’20. 

In addition there were many who 
attended the game, but not the din¬ 
ner. These included: 


Meet in Detroit 

C. C. Certain, professor of Eng¬ 
lish, Wayne University, Detroit; M. 
H. Baker, Valley Electric Company, 
Bay City, Mich.; Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
T. Mitchell, 506 Madison Avenue, To¬ 
ledo, Ohio; Nick M. Pipkin of Nela 
Park, Cleveland; Mary Crenshaw, 
and Mrs. Baker, mother of N. L. and 
H. D. Baker. 

C. B. Richardson acted as toast¬ 
master at the dinner. A few mo¬ 
ments of silence were observed in 
honor of the memory of our former 
Coach Heismann. Mr. Richardson 
called upon each one in turn, start¬ 
ing with Mr. Hertz, of 1901, and 
ending with the baby, J. E. Pollack, 
of 1920. He also called upon a num¬ 
ber of ladies present, stating that 
they had courage to marry Auburn 
men. They included Mrs. N. L. 
Baker, Mrs. E. T. Enslen, Mrs. J. T. 
Williford, Mrs. R. F. Williford, Mrs. 
H. D. Baker. 

J. D. Williford, ’16, stated that 
during his years at Auburn there was 
a golden age of football, during 
which they won the undisputed 
championship and were not scored 
upon. In a post-season game the 
same year, they defeated the Carlisle 
Indians, 7 to 0. He stated that he 
attended a football matinee in Lang- 
don Hall and heard the report that 
Auburn held Georgia three times in 
succession on Auburn’s one-yard line. 
Mr. Richardson said that this was one 
for Mr. Ripley, and that this record 
might be equaled but could not be 
beaten. There was also talk of Tom 
Bragg and Mike Donahue and others 
who were so closely connected with 
Auburn’s history. 

Albert Barnes said that he and his 
two brothers were classmates at Au¬ 
burn and that they married three 
sisters who had three brothers at Au¬ 
burn. They now have three sons 
who plan to enter Auburn. Mrs. 
Hammond D. Baker, formerly from 
Birmingham, Ala., stated that after 
they were married last Christmas 
they found a home on Auburn Drive 
in Birmingham, Mich. 

The toastmaster, Mr. Richardson, 
quoted Charlie Bachman, Coach of 
Michigan State College who made a 
talk before the Rotary Club in De¬ 
troit a few days before the game. 
While he was standing before the 
Rotarians, talking through an ampli¬ 
fier, Bachman said, “I coached in the 
South for five years (at the Universi¬ 
ty of Florida) and each year we 
(Continued on Page 32) 


New Extension Director 1 



P. O. DAVIS, ’16 


Auburn men were delighted to learn on 
March 1 that Mr. Davis had been appointed 
director of the Alabama Extension Service 
when Dr. L. N. Duncan decided to resign 
from this position in order to give his en¬ 
tire time to the presidency of the College. 
Mr. Davis began his new work with a clear 
understanding of the organization itself and 
its objectives. In 1921 he was placed in 
charge of publicity for the extension service 
and experiment station at Auburn. Radio 
Station WAPI was developed by him as a 
part of his public relations work. In 1928 
he became director of the Department of 
Public Information, and in 1932 Mr. Davis 
became executive secretary of the College. 



RALPH B. DRAUGHON, ’22 

Successor to Mr. Davis in the position of 
college executive secretary is Professor 
Draughon, who since 1931 has been assistant 
professor of history and political science at 
Auburn. Recognition of Professor Draugh- 
on’s work in the field of government re¬ 
search and instruction is evidenced by his 
invitation to attend the summer seminar di¬ 
vision of International Law of the Carnegie 
Foundation for World Peace to be held in 
July at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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"Moon” Ducote, Dropkick Star, 
Dies in New Orleans March 26 


Richard J. (Moon) Ducote, 39, one 
of the football immortals who thought 
nothing of making 50-yard drop- 
kicks, died in New Orleans on March 
26 of high blood pressure and com¬ 
plications. 

Funeral services for the Loyola 
University (New Orleans) athletic 
director, were held there and the 
body was sent to Cottonport, La., his 
old home, for burial on March 28. 

His drop-kicking prowess as a 
member of the 1916 Auburn team 
was credited with causing officials to 
ban place kicks from all devices other 
than mud tees. 

That year, the score with Georgia 
was 0-0 with one minute left to play 
when the ball was snapped to a half¬ 
back on the 48-yard line and he 
placed it in the crease of Ducote’s 
helmet, which was on the ground. A 
powerful kick sent it through the up¬ 
rights for three points. 

Umpire G. R. Williams protested 
but couldn’t find any rule prevent¬ 
ing the use of a helmet. 

“You couldn’t kick a 48-yard field 
goal without that head guard,” he 
challenged. 

The following Saturday against 
Vanderbilt, with the score 7-6 in Van¬ 
derbilt’s favor, Ducote booted a 51- 
yard kick—without using the head- 
guard. 

Ducote, believed by many to have 
been one of the South’s greatest grid 
stars, also played with the Cleveland 
National Reserves during the World 
War. 

He followed his Auburn coach, 
Mike Donahue, to Louisiana State in 
1922, serving as assistant to Dona¬ 
hue, later coached at Springhill Col¬ 
lege, Mobile, and came to Loyola as 
head football coach in 1924 and 1925. 

After serving as superintendent of 
athletics in public schools in Mobile 
he came back to Loyola as assistant 
to Coach Eddie Reed and subsequent¬ 
ly became athletic manager and 
basketball coach. 

Besides playing baseball for Mobile 
in the Southern Association in the 
early ’20s as outfielder and catcher, 
he was well known as a football of¬ 
ficial. 

He was one of the officials in the 
1935 Rose Bowl game. 


Stout Fellow! 

Sportscribe F. Edw. Hebert, of 
Jackson, Miss., wrote as follows dur¬ 
ing “Moon’s” illness: 

The doctors say that MOON DU¬ 
COTE can’t live longer than two 
weeks more . . . But doctors have 
been known to be wrong, and I hope 
they are wrong now . . . But whether 
they are wrong or right they cannot 
dim the luster of “Moon” Ducote’s 
faith and the courage with which he 
is facing what has been described as 
certain death within less than a 
month . . . Last October when he first 
became ill the doctors told him that 
he coldn’t last more than two years, 
but he carried on with the same spirit 
and the same determination which 
made him a terror of the gridiron 20 
years ago . . . When “Moon” Ducote 
is gone he will be missed whenever 
men of steel and muscle talk of real 
red-blooded he-men . . .It will be with 
pride that those of us who are fortu¬ 
nate (or perhaps unfortunate) to re¬ 
main after “Moon” has gone, will tell 
of his exploits on the football field 
. . . will relate stories of his indomi- 
nable spirit . . . will tell our children 
and possibly their children of great 
plunging Tiger of the Plains who 
brought fame to the land below the 
Mason and Dixon line. 

* * * 

We will be able to relate the story 
of that eventful day when GLENN 
WARNER brought his mighty Pitts¬ 
burgh Panthers down to meet the 
Cleveland Naval Reserves, one of the 
many service teams which sprang up 
mushroom-like when America rushed 
into the war ... In the line of that 
team was Tulane’s PETE MAILHES, 
who starred at one of the tackles . . . 
In the backfield were such football 
immortals as JUDY HARLAN of 
Georgia Tech . . . PETE STICHCOMB 
of Ohio State . . . WALTER HOL- 
GRAM of Minnesota and MOON DU¬ 
COTE of Auburn. 

For three years the Panthers had 
been unbeaten . . . For three years 
the Pittsburgh team had bowled over 
everything in its path . . . Then came 
the day against the service team . . . 
Pittsburgh scored first and the score 
was 6-0 . . . The sturdy arm of the 
giant Ducote from the South heaved 
a pass that tied the score with a 
touch-down . . . He then kicked the 


goal after touchdown and the Cleve¬ 
land team took the lead . . . But the 
advantage was shortlived . . . Refus¬ 
ing to quit, the Pittsburgh team then 
regained the lead with a field goal 
and the score was 9 to 7 . . . The 
South and the spirit that was Moon 
Ducote’s would not be denied . . . 
With the minutes ebbing and the 
game drawing to a close Ducote fell 
back on his opponents’ 40-yard line 
and booted the ball square through 
the up-rights for a field goal which 
gave the Cleveland team a 10-9 vic¬ 
tory and smashed the brilliant record 
of the Pittsburgh team ... It will be 
a glorious story that will be told of 
Moon Ducote . . . 

It will be with pride that alumni 
of Spring Hill will tell of his exploits 
under the banner of the Purple and 
White during the years of ’12, ’13, 
and ’14 . . . Loyal followers of Au¬ 
burn under the regime of the clever 
MIKE DONAHUE will paint glowing 
pictures of the days when the great 
MOON DUCOTE carried the fame of 
the Plainsmen to the four corners of 
the football world . . . Enthusiastic 
football fans will recall the profes¬ 
sional game at Heinemann Park when 
the great Ducote, then on his way 
out of active competition, donned the 
moleskins to play against the Gallop¬ 
ing Ghost of Illinois, RED GRANGE 
. . . Rabid baseball fans will remem¬ 
ber Ducote as a baseball player and 
a member of the Mobile Bears of the 
Southern Association of other years 
. . . More recently he will be the sub¬ 
ject of yarns about the South’s great 
officials ... He was one of the best 
and rated at the very top. ... Yet in 
his prime he was nipped by an act of 
Providence which cannot and dare not 
be questioned. 

* * * 

But withal the picturesque career 
of Moon Ducote with its almost leg¬ 
endary yarns of fearlessness and 
courage cannot rival the courage 
(which comes only of background 
such as possessed by Moon) he has 
displayed during the days which have 
been described as his last on earth 
. . . He faces the future as un¬ 
flinchingly as he faced his foes on 
the football battlefield. Moon Ducote 
was no coward on the athletic field 
and he is no coward on what the men 
of medicine say is his death bed . . . 
Moon Ducote knows he is doomed to 
die. ... It was at his own request 
that his parish priest was called to 
administer the Last Sacraments and 
anoint him with the oils of Holy 
Mother Church ... It takes a strong 
and a brave man to make such a re¬ 
quest . . . Moon is that kind of a man. 
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C. C. Certain, 06 

(Continued from Page 21) 

the National Educational Association. 
In this capacity, I drew up the first 
standards for elementary and high 
school libraries. These were pub¬ 
lished under my name by the Associ¬ 
ation, by the Elementary School 
Principals, by the Department of 
Secondary School Principals, by the 
American Library Association, and 
by various state and sectional teach¬ 
ers’ associations in New England, in 
the West, and in the South. New 
York state formulated a school li¬ 
brary law on the basis of my stand¬ 
ards. 

Libraries in Deplorable Condition 

In Detroit, in the early ’20’s, the 
school libraries were in a deplorable 
condition. There were no elementary 
school libraries, and high school li¬ 
braries had no budget provisions of 
any kind, no funds for books, no 
standards for book-buying, no pro¬ 
fessional qualifications for librarians. 
Thousands of volumes were tucked 
away in dark closets or in basements. 
Librarians were on the same salary 
schedule as bath attendants and 
scrub women. 

I was put in charge and told to do 
what I could. I went from the office 
of the chairman of the building com¬ 
mittee of the Board of Education to 
that of the chief architect, and back 
again. I was told indignantly that 
the Board couldn’t be bothered with 
the problems of librarians and scrub 
women and was all but kicked out. 

It is a well-established fact, how¬ 
ever, that it is virtually impossible to 
lick an Alabamian, and eventually I 
was invited to submit blue-prints for 
housing accommodations and furni¬ 
ture. In time came standard first 
purchase book lists, and standard 
equipment and service with regular 
budget provisions. Librarians met 
the qualifications and received the 
same pay as teachers. 

During the years 1920-1924. I de¬ 
signed the lay-outs, supervised the 
construction, and set up the organi¬ 
zation of 48 elementary school, 5 in¬ 
termediate school, and 3 high school 
libraries in Detroit. I established the 
position of supervisor of school li¬ 
braries and served in that capacity 
until 1924. Today there are 99 ele¬ 
mentary school, 20 intermediate and 
18 high, school libraries—a total of 
137. They are the most beautifully 
designed and attractive rooms in the 
school buildings. 

Editing Teacher’s Journal 

At the same time, I had been edit¬ 
ing a journal for Detroit teachers 


and in 1924 established a magazine 
of my own for elementary school 
teachers —The Elementary English 
Review. The Review has flourished 
gratifyingly. The list of contribu¬ 
tors is crowded with distinguished 
names—Dr. W. S. Gray, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago; Dr. Arthur I. 
Gates, of Columbia, and such authors 
as Jeanette Eaton, Padraic Colum, 
Hugh Lofting, Kate Seredy, and 
others. 

On my return to Detroit I was 
made a member of the faculty of the 
Detroit Teachers College and later, 
of Wayne University—a municipal 
university. For several summers I 
have taught in New England, at the 
New Hampshire State Normal at 
Keene. 

Teaching winter and summer, and 
editing The Review should take all 
my time, but I have broken further 
into any margin of leisure by serving 
as editor and secretary for the Na¬ 
tional Conference on Research in 
English. Among our publications are 
bulletins on research in language, 
composition, and reading, mono¬ 
graphs on reading disabilities and 
grading children’s books, and a man¬ 
ual of style for grade school pupils. 

At present I am completing, in 
collaboration with Dr. M. R. Trabue 
of the University of North Carolina, 
and Dr. Harry A. Greene of the Uni¬ 
versity of Iowa, a research mono¬ 
graph on silent reading in secondary 
schools and colleges. This will be 
ready for publication next year, 
when I hope to have ready also, new 
standards for secondary school li¬ 
braries. 

Hollyhocks 

Lest this sound like the autobio¬ 
graphy of an all-work-and-no-play 
person, let me hasten to add that my 
hobby is gardening, and my holly¬ 
hocks have been the envy of my 
neighbors. I have also reclaimed a 
piece of “marginal” farm land by 
planting, with the co-operation of 
the Michigan State Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, 20,000 trees—elms, red oaks, 
black walnuts, red pines, white pines, 
and Norway spruce. 

Of course, all of this work, in ad¬ 
dition to a full teaching load in 
Wayne University, would not have 
been possible were it not for the fact 
that since 1924 I have had helping 
me Mrs. Certain, formerly librarian 
of the Detroit Board of Education. 
Mrs. Certain holds a Master of Arts 
degree and a Phi Beta Kappa key 
from the University of Michigan; but 
more important yet, she is a Yankee 
who is an hereditary Democrat. She 
is an expert critic, in fact editor-in 
chief in all our publishing ventures. 
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"Like Father, Like Son” 



The excellent scholarship record of 97.50, 
which J. G. Stelzenmuller (left), of Birming¬ 
ham, made at Auburn prior to his gradua¬ 
tion here in 1909 may be surpassed by his 
son, William B., (right) who will receive 
his degree here in civil engineering in 1938. 
William’s scholarship average thus far is 
97.51. William’s cousin, G. V. Stelzenmul¬ 
ler, of Fairhope, made an average of 92.65 
for the first semester of this year. 


INSURANCE CAREERS 

FOR 

COLLEGE GRADUATES 

This book outlines the financial 
opportunities which life insur¬ 
ance selling offers to college 
graduates today. It explains — 

How to start on a fixed 
compensation basis. 

Why your college educa¬ 
tion will prove an asset. 

How future earnings will 
keep pace with your ability. 

A copy of this book may he 
obtained without charge or 
obligation from 

COLLEGIATE 
PERSONNEL BUREAU 

THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

Independence Square • Philadelphia 
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Wm. L. Yancey 

(Continued from Page 7) 

self was educated in New York and 
in Boston, far above the Mason and 
Dixon line, and served two years in 
the Congress of the United States, 
where he gained nation-wide reputa¬ 
tion as a statesman of great ability 
and an orator perhaps without a peer. 
His speech in Congress on the subject 
of the admission of Texas as a state 
in the Union, was pronounced the 
greatest delivered on that much de¬ 
bated question, either in Congress or 
elsewhere throughout the Union. This 
speech fixed his reputation as one of 
the greatest debaters in the nation. 

When he was less than twenty 
years of age Yancey delivered a 
speech an hour in length, to a vast 
concourse of people against the nul¬ 
lification resolution in South Caro¬ 
lina. This speech at once gained for 
him great reputation as an orator and 
pronounced him as a friend of the 
Union. It was bold of him in South 
Carolina to oppose such national 
figures as John C. Calhoun and Gov¬ 
ernor Haynes; but he followed up this 
speech with vigorous opposition to 
the nullification movement, which 
was one of the greatest political 
events in the history of this coun¬ 
try, prior to the war between the 
states. The movement came dang¬ 
erously disrupting the Union during 
the administration of Andrew Jack- 
son, and the disruption was barely 
avoided by a timely movement for 
compromise which temporarily paci¬ 
fied the participants in the nullifica¬ 
tion movement, and thereby passed 
the perilous point precipitated by the 
movement for a high protective tariff 
in this country. 

Before he reached his majority in 
years, Yancey became the editor of 
the Greenville (S. C.) Mountaineer, 
recognized as an anti-nullification 
newspaper; and was noted far and 
wide as the anti-nullification organ 
in South Carolina. Its reputation 
was made and maintained by the vig¬ 
orous editorials of William L. 
Yancey. 

But it was in the State of Alabama 
that Yancey was destined to estab¬ 
lish for himself a career which made 
him a political leader in the demo¬ 
cratic party in the nation. He came 
to Alabama in 1836, when he was 
only twenty-two years of age and 
settled at Cahaba, which was then 
the capitol of the state. He engaged 
in the business of farming, a voca¬ 
tion which was well suited to his dis¬ 
position and temperament. However, 
he soon bought out the Cahaba 
Democrat and edited and published 


that paper until 1839, when at twen¬ 
ty-five years of age, he moved to 
Wetumpka, then in Coosa County, 
and published with his brother, Ben¬ 
jamin Yancey, the Wetumpka Argos, 
a newspaper the influence of which 
was felt throughout the state. While 
in Wetumpka he was admitted to the 
bar and was successively elected to 
the State Legislature and to the 
State Senate. Following his services 
in the Legislature of Alabama, as 
stated above, he served two terms in 
the Congess of the United States. 

Yancey, in 1848, was a delegate to 
the Baltimore Convention, and bolt¬ 
ed that convention because the con¬ 
vention refused to pass his resolu¬ 
tions, setting forth the position of 
the democratic party with reference 
to the subject of slavery in the 
South. In 1856, he overcame the 
handicap of his irregularity of a 
democrat, and lead the Alabama dele¬ 
gation to the National Democratic 
Convention at Cincinnati. In this 
convention he again introduced his 
resolution with reference to slavery 
and it was adopted by the Cincin¬ 
nati Convention and became a fixed 
plank in the platform of the demo¬ 
crat party from that time forth. 

In the same year, 1856, Yancey 
headed the Buchannan ticket in Ala¬ 
bama, and made a brilliant campaign 
for Buchannan throughout the na¬ 
tion. In 1859, he ran for United 
States Senator, but the election was 
called off because of some irregu¬ 
larities which are of little interest in 
a character sketch of this kind. 
Again, in 1859, he was a delegate to 
the Charleston Convention, and in 
1860, a delegate to the Democratic 
Convention which met at Baltimore. 
These conventions were significant 
and historical because they were the 
storm-centers of the memorable cam¬ 
paign between Stephen A. Douglas 
and Breckenridge, who were oppos¬ 
ing candidates for nominees for the 
Democratic party for President. 
William L. Yancey supported Breck¬ 
enridge, and vigorously opposed the 
candidacy of Stephen A. Douglas. Of 
course, we all know that the nomina¬ 
tion of Stephen A. Douglas by one 
convention and the nomination of 
Breckenridge by another convention 
caused a split in the Democratic par¬ 
ty, which resulted in the election of 
Abraham Lincoln, who was a candi¬ 
date of the new Republican party, 
which had just come into existence 
throughout the North. 

William L. Yancey was a leading 
spirit in the Secession Convention, 
and it has often been stated and 
doubtless is true, that he was perhaps 
more responsible for the secession 


movement and for the fact of seces¬ 
sion, than any other one man in the 
South. Early after the secession 
movement had culminated in the or¬ 
ganization of the government of the 
Confederate states of America, Yan¬ 
cey was appointed by Jefferson 
Davis, the President of the Confed¬ 
eracy, as a commissioner from the 
Confederate States to England and 
France, for the purpose of obtaining 
from those two great nations sym¬ 
pathy and assistance for the conflict 
on behalf of the Confederate States 
in the great war between the States. 
Yancey was unsuccessful and return¬ 
ed to Alabama and was elected as a 
senator from Alabama to the Con¬ 
federate Congress which met at Rich¬ 
mond. 

Yancey was the father of ten 
children, he was handsome, with dark 
hair, which he wore rather long, was 
of medium stature, wore a full beard, 
but with no mustache. He was a man 
of most pleasing personality and pos¬ 
sessed a remarkably persuasive voice. 
He had the reputation of being the 
greatest orator of the day; and I 
have heard my grandfather, William 
F. Samford, who was a great friend 
of Yancey, and who was himself a 
great orator and a great reader of 
classical literature, especially of the 
Greek and Latin authors, say that 
Yancey was a peer of any orator of 
all times. 

My grandfather Samford loved 
Yancey with ardent admiration; while 
my grandfather on my mother’s side 
hated him with a political hatred 
characteristic of the most conserva¬ 
tive citizens of the South of that day. 
It has been stated, of course, that 
Yancey was a disunionist, but in the 
real meaning and true spirit of that 
name, in my judgment, he cannot be 
classed as a disunionist. He pre¬ 
ferred to maintain the Union in order 
that the Southern States might have 
and maintain their rights under the 
Constitution within the Union; but 
if the Southern States could not main¬ 
tain and enjoy their rights under the 
Constitution, it was his conviction 
that they could not maintain their 
self respect and remain in a Union 
where their rights were disregarded 
and the sovereignty of the States was 
ignored, hence he favored secession. 

The paramount question is, did he 
make a mistake? I would say yes 
and no. He made a mistake so far as 
policy was concerned, and so far as 
success from a practical standpoint 
of the movement was concerned. It 
seems now to any sensible person 
that the South should halve known 
that it was an impossibility to be 
victorious at arms with the Federal 
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Government which had unlimited re¬ 
sources and greatly exceeded the 
South in material, munitions and 
men, but many great mistakes were 
made in those days. As a rule, men 
do not think calmly and deliberately 
and wisely when their passions are 
aroused. It has been said that there 
is no hatred equal to the hatred be¬ 
tween brothers, and there is no strife 
that is as severe as fratricidal strife. 
The Federal Government by its agi¬ 
tation of the subject of slavery in 
the South fanned the flames of pas¬ 
sion to such an extent in the North 
that it was impossible for the South 
to secede peacably, and the arbitra¬ 
ment of arms was inevitable. The 
Federal Government could have pur¬ 
chased every slave in the South at 
the market value for less expenditure 
of money than it cost the Federal 
Government on its own side to wage 
and maintain the war between the 
States. This does not take into con¬ 
sideration the loss in men,—The 
flower of the young manhood of a 
great country, on both sides; it does 
not take into account that a large 
part of our land and country was 
drenched in blood, it does not take 
any account of the consequences of 
war, which are always greater than 
any material consideration can pos¬ 
sibly be. War is a great crime and 
the war between the States, in my 
judgment, was a blot on the Christian 
civilization of this country; and big 
mistakes were made on both sides. 
These mistakes cannot even be named 
here for number. But was Yancey 
right from the viewpoint of the con¬ 
stitutional rights of the States of this 
Union? In my judgment, the South¬ 
ern States had an undoubted right 
under the Constitution to withdraw 
from the federation or compact which 
had been entered into when the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States was 
adopted by the sovereign States of 
the Union. 

The great argument with refer¬ 
ence to the right of secession of the 
Southern States is convincingly set 
forth in the immortal work of Jef¬ 
ferson Davis, entitled: “Rise and Fall 
of the Southern Confederacy”; it is 
incontrovertibly stated in the great 
book written by Raphael Semmes, 
“Service Afloat”, and by Dick Taylor 
in his most remarkable book, entitled 
“Destruction and Reconstruction”. 
The right of the South, at the time 
of secession, Honorable Henry Cabot 
Lodge, of Massachusetts was not 
doubted by any student of the history 
of this country. In fact, at an earlier 
period in the history of this country 
the State of Massachusetts threaten¬ 
ed to secede from the Union, and no 


man then questioned its right to do 
so. 

But the Supreme Court of all 
courts is the arbitrament of the 
sword. When an appeal is made to 
armed conflict there is no court of 
resort beyond this. Regardless of the 
interpretation placed upon the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States by men 
prior to the war between the states, 
the question of the right of a state 
not to secede is forever settled in 
the negative. The supreme question, 
now, for you and for me, as South¬ 
erners, is what is your duty? What 
is my duty as a citizen of the United 
States of America? I unhesitatingly 
answer and proclaim, that your duty 
and my duty as citizens of the South, 
as citizens of the nation, is loyalty 
to our Government and obedience to 
the laws of our country. Henceforth 
it must be under the flag of a re¬ 
united country, under the stars and 
stripes, as it floats in the breezes of 
the greatest nation on earth. “Lib- 














erty and Union, one and inseparable, 
now and forever”. 

I shall always be sorry that Wil¬ 
liam L. Yancey died before the close 
of the war. It would have been great 
for him to have represented Alabama 
in the Senate of the United States 
alongside of such great statesmen as 
John P. Morgan, L. Q. C. Lamar, Ben¬ 
jamin H. Hill, Natt W. Ransom, Ze- 
bulon Vance, and other notable 
statesmen from the South, to join 
with them in helping to rebuild a re¬ 
united country, and to preserve in 
the annals and records of this Gov¬ 
ernment the true history of the 
Southern Confederacy and the 
patriotism of those who fought the 
Bravest battles ever waged by men 
who felt they were following the dic¬ 
tates of their consciences under the 
guidance of a just God. 
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Charles W. Edwards ’20 

Charles W. Edwards, associate re¬ 
gistrar at Auburn, was accorded first 
place on The Birmingham Post's 
“Honor Roll of 1936” in which 13 
Alabamians were named for “their 
substantial contribution to the ma¬ 
terial, civic, cultural, and spiritual 
welfare of Birmingham and the 
State”. 

The honor was accorded Mr. Ed¬ 
wards, says The Post, “for his work 
in organizing the Alabama Policy 
Committee, an agency which has 
brought together leaders in various 
fields in an effort to chart the de¬ 
velopment of the State along pro¬ 
gressive, social, and economic lines.” 

After graduating at Auburn in 
1920, Mr. Edwards taught at Georgia 
Military College and at the State 
Secondary Agricultural College at 
Hamilton. In 1924 he received the 
Master of Aiits degree at Harvard 
University and completed residence 
requirements for the doctorate, his 
major work being history and govern¬ 
ment. In 1925-26 he served on the 
history faculty of the University of 
North Carolina, and the following 
year was appointed as research as¬ 
sistant in counity government at the 
Institute for Research in Social 
Sciences. During the 1925 and 1926 
Summer Sessions he was a member 
of the Auburn faculty, teaching 
courses in history and government. 
Since 1928 Mr. Edwards has served 
as associate registrar at Auburn. 


Detroit Alumni 

(Continued from Page 27) 
played Auburn. To me Auburn is 
one of the miracles of football. The 
town has a population of about 75. 
The only thing there, outside of a 
few stores, is the agricultural and 
mechanical college. Every day the 
whole student body goes out to watch 
football practice. The result is a 
wonderful spirit and some wonderful 
teams. 

“They say the Auburn team this 
year is the best in the school’s his¬ 
tory. If that is true, they will bring 
a high class squad to Detroit, Sat¬ 
urday, and if you know Gus Dorais, 
you know he will be ready for them. 
Any of you fellows with nothing else 
to do, will make no mistake to go 
out to that game. 

“Yes, you can’t go wrong by go¬ 
ing out to the U. of D. Stadium, Sat¬ 
urday. If you find the place sold 
out, come on up to East Lansing. 
We’re playing Missouri and that will 
be a pretty fair ball game, too.” 


The talks were interspersed by 
such songs as “We’ll roll the old foot 
ball along”. Everyone present seem¬ 
ed to feel that the dinner was a fit¬ 
ting climax to a most enjoyable day. 
There was one regret, and that was 
that no one was present to represent 
the Auburn team, the student body, 
or the present administration at Ala¬ 
bama Polytechnic Institute. 

It is hoped that these meetings will 
be held more or less regularly in the 
future. 


Thomas N. Powell 

(Continued from Page 4) 

The Manila-Alameda hop cost Mr. 
Powell $1,483.20, that being the price 
for a round-trip ticket. One-way pas¬ 
sage is $799. 

In addition to being welcomed by 
his immediate family, photographers 
and newspapermen, he was given the 
official welcome of the city of At¬ 
lanta. Mayor Hartsfield, already at 
the airport, accorded Mr. Powell the 
city’s official greetings. 

Powell was graduated from the 
University of Georgia in 1912. In 
1913 he left for Iloilo, 325 miles from 
Manila, and began the practice of 
law and has remained there ever 
since. 

He has three children, Tom, the 
oldest, who will be graduated from 
Auburn in June; Bob, a sophomore at 
Auburn, and Ruth, a junior at Stuart 
Hall, in Staunton, Va. 

Mrs. Powell arrived here from Ma¬ 
nila seven months ago. 

In addition to attending his son’s 
graduation, Mr. Powell will also at¬ 
tend the reunion of the 1912 class of 
the University of Georgia in June. 

He is a regular air patron, flying 
from Iloilo to Manila about three 
times a month. 

“The only bad features of the trip 
were bidding aloha to Honolulu and 
the rough weather encountered in 
Texas,” he said. 


PROFESSOR CALLAN 

Prof. John A. C. Callan, professor 
of civil engineering since 1918, ha*s 
been appointed to serve on the re¬ 
search committee of the American 
Concrete Institute. 

Purpose of the committee, is to 
bring about an affiliation of interests 
in the concrete research field. The 
committee will review and correlate 
research in concrete and reinforced 
concrete and consider research meth¬ 
ods and objectives. 

Notification of Prof. Callan’s ap¬ 
pointment came from the secretary 
of the American Concrete Institute 
with headquarters in Detroit, Mich. 
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You want all good things in your new motor car. . . . 
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